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Various other attempts were made during a period of some 
fifty years to investigate the Californian peninsula. 


The English Corsair, Francisco Drake, took possession 
of the northern section, calling same New Albion, engendering 
the extreme hatred of the natives. The King, Philip II, of 
Spain, learning of this, gave orders to the Count of Monterey, 
Viceroy of Mexico, to teke energetic steps to stop these 
abuses and topopulate and fortify the ports of California. 
The notable mariner, Sebastian Vizcaino, a man of high personal 
gualities, was appointed to head a new expedition consisting 
of three ships well equipped with everything necessary and 
carrying a large number of good troops and four Frenciscan 
prelates. 


Vizcaino was the discoverer of the Bay of La Paz, 
which name was given to the locality owing to the kindness 
which was displayed towards him by the Indians. The Spaniards 
remained at La Paz for a year, during which a number of small 
houses were built and even a small church, until, finally, 
owing to the scarcity of the means of existence, he returned 
to Mexico accompanied ty all of his people. 


In 1599 this same General Vizcaino received orders to 
investigate the western coast of California and succeeded 
in reaching the great bay which bears his name, journeying 
later to the Cabo Blanco of San Sebastian, located at the 45rd 
degree of north latitude. Unfavorable weather encountered 
during the journey prevented them from continuing ferther 
north, and the sickness which developed on board the vessels 
made it necessary again to return to Mexico, landing being 
meade at Mazatlan. 


In 1615 Captain Juan Iturbi obtained the permission of 
the Viceroy to explore California at his own expense. He 
outfitted two ships, one of which was lost to an European 
pirate, by whom he was surprised on the high sease Iturbi 
was one of the first who brought back to Mexico pearls ob- 
tained from the waters of both coasts, one of which was of 
very great value. This accomplishment served to inspire many 
of the inhabitants of Sinaloa and adjacent localities to dedicate 
themselves to the pursuit of hunting for pearls, and many were 
able to enrich themselves, smong these being one Don Antonio 
de Castillo. Another of the irhabitants who was very suc- 
cessful in this pursuit was Captain Francisco de Orgega, 
who slso became very fich after making a number of voyagese 








In 1640 Don Luis Cestin de Canas, Governor of Sinaloa, 
under orders from the Marquis of Villena, Viceroy of Mex- 
ico, undertook a voyage, without accomplishing, however, 
results of any importance. 


Three years later Kine Philip IV dispatched Admiral 
Pedro Portel de Casanate to Mexico with ample authority to 
equip navies and conquer and populate the peninsula, taking 
such steps eas he might consider necessary or desirable to 
plant the catholic religion among the natives. The Count of 
Salwatierre, then Viceroy of Mexico, rendered all assis- 
tance to the royal commends, furnishing all the facilities 
required for the undertaking, which, nevertheless, turned 
out to be & total failure. 


The same monarch gave orders anew that a further 
attempt should be made, designating for the purpose Admiral 
Bernardo Bernal de Pinadero. Thus, in 1664, new expeditions 
were undertaken which also resulted nPortunntely, A 
still further attempt made four years later by Captain Fran- 
eciseo Lucenilla produced similar resultse 


Admiral Isidoro de Otondo y Antillon was newly charged 
with the task of accomplishing what his predecessors had 
failed to realize. In two ships perfectly fitted out, 
Admiral Otondo sailed from the Port of Chiametla accompanied 
by over one hundred men, among which were three jesuits 
charged with the special mission of converting the indians. 
On of these jesuits was Father Francisco Kino, a native of 

nto end widely known as very learned. The expedition 
a ded after a voyage of fourteen days in the Port of La 
Paz, and for several days were unable to find a single indian. 
while the expeditionsries were engeged in establishing 
their camp a number of the natives appeared in the distance 
srmed end painted with e variety o7 colors, after the fashion 
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ot the werlike tribes. With savage cries and Signs they gave 
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the Spaniards to understand clearly that they were not welcome, 
8 neturel attitude in view of the outrages from which they 
ae suffered on the part of the pearl fishers who had been 

here previously. Due to the peaceful persuasion of the mission- 
sries and the presents offered to them, the indians finally 
abandoned their hostile attitude and permitted the Spaniards 
to continue on land and carry on their preparations for the 
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erection of cabins and other buildings required for their use@e 
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disciples ready to be baptized, but as they were not con- 
fident of remaining in this land permanently they gave 
baptism only to those who faced death. 


While the missionaries felt satisfied with the reliziouw 
results obtained, this was not the case with the Admiral, 
who encountered grave difficulties owing to the lack of 
fertility of the land and the bad climate of the region. 
As Admiral Otondo found living conditions so difficult in 
the Port of San Bruno, thet after consultation with his 
officers, it was determined to return to Mexico with the 
missionaries and all his people, which was done, after having 
remained in the peninsula three years and having spent some 
500 thousand pesos in manufacturing the expedition, This 
economic result carried with it the conviction that California 
could not be conquered under the methods thus far employed, 
and that only the missionaries could accomplish this result 
by converting the natives, the expense of which should be 
borne by the government treasury. 


The superior of the Jesuit Order having been consulted, 
replied that the missionariss would consider it a great honor 
to be charged with a matter of such a great importance, and 
that the entire Order was disposed to view same favorably, 
and that as many ecclesiastics as might be necessary for the 
undertaking would be made available for the task of con- 
verting the indians. 


On the 20th of October, 1686) Father Kino set out for 
Sonora with the hope of pessing over to California and under- 
taking the work of the conversion of the miserable and un- 
cultured Californians. One of the ecclesiastics who dis- 
played the greatest interest in ssconding Father Kino in his 
noble efforts was Father Juan Maria de Salvatierra, who 
acted then as general inspector of the missions. A man of 
great talents and of singular virtues, he had occupied the 
highest posts in the Order of Jesus. Handsome 
in personal appearance, with a clean soul, humble and prudent 
and adorned with all possible qualities, he was respected 
and loved by all. He had been born in Milan, Italy, the son 
of noble parents, and disregarding all the worldly benefits 
that his social position offered, he dedicated himself wholly 
to becoming a genuine model as an ecclesiastic, laboring for 
the good of all and attaining an enviable standing in the 
places where for over fifty years he exercised his minis- 
trations. This good man constituted the cornerstone for im- 
planting the christien religion in Californie and establishing 
there the practices which years of previous effort at the 
cost of expensive expeditions had been unable to accomplish. 
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Reverend Father General Tyrzo Gonzales in which he approved, 
with the recommendations and satisfaction therein shown, the 
personality of the fathers Juan Maria de Salvatierra and 
Evseuio Francisco Quino, for the Conversion of the peoples 

of the Californias, which, according to the Reports of the 
Tribunal of the Higher Office of accounts and Royal Officers 
of this Court, has cost two hundred and twenty-five thousand 
four hundred pesos for the furnishing and outfitting of three 
Salaried Voyeges and for the payment of the seamen and sol- 
diers and other assistance that was given for the under- 
taking of converting the peoples of the Californie Realm, 
without it having been accomplished; end this conquest 

having been ordered suspended at that time in compliance 

with the Royal Decree of the twenty-second of December 

of the past year of eighty-five, by reason of considering 

of greater gravity the reparations and necessity of defense 

in the Realm of La Vizcaya, owing to the ceneral sublevation 
of the Indians of the Taraumara; (sic) And this requiring prompt 
attention and a considerable expenditure of the Royal Finan- 
ces that it would not be well to divert by the expense of the 
new conguest of the Californias, without there being other 
reason to doubt tuat the oceasion and expense referred to did 
not prohibit absolutely that the work of the Submission and 
Conquest of California should be continued, but merely on 

that account that it should be suspended for the time being; 
Having present what was stated in the said Royal Parchment, 
and realizing also from different Letters, Instruments and 
Reports that the fervorous zeal and industry of the fathers 
mentioned, by themselves alone and without other aid, have 
accomplished the conversion and baptism of over five thousand 
non-believers who now persevere in our saintly faith in 
certain towns and mining places and who are anxious end urgent 
for the return of these same priests, in order to administer 
to them the holy Sacraments and other exercises of the Doctrine, 
to continue the conversions and thereby attract others to the 
fold; And considering also that these entrances and reductions 
to the faith are to be at the expense of the zealous and christian 
charity of certain persons who have offered to contribute 
thereto, for such a saintly and noble purpose, the duty of 

his Majesty being to foster the prosecution of such an enter- 
prise which will serve to save the souls of those who seek 
baptism through the said conversion; For All the Reasons named, 


it has seemed a proper exercise of my obligation as a vassal 
and servant of His Majesty to grant, as I do hereby grant, for 
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nationality, very illustrious and virtuous, like his colleagues 
already mentioned. Father Piccolo arrived in the ship which 
had been dispetched to eo ane from that moment be- 

came the constant collaborat f Father Salvatierra in every 
way in which his services co ald ne utilized. With the help of this 
priest and the aid of the ans, who became docile and 

obedient, the enlargement 0o he camp gradually was accomplished, 
new puddings bein g added and even a chapel of stone and clay 
constructed, the roof of which was made with palm leaves. 


The indians,who attended regularly the daily religious 
instruction, soon learned that the new expeditionaries were 
different from those who had come before, who found time only 
for pearl fishing and for making themselves objectionable in 
every way, amonsiing; their hatred and distrust. They besan to 
understand that these were men who proposed to establish them- 
selves there permanently for the purpose of methods of progress 
as well as 9 new religion. However, this did not suffice to 
prevent another uprising in April of 1698, causing a further 
loss of lives, the natives suffering the worst, as wes the 
case in the former uprising, due to the inferiority of iti 
weaponse 


The privations, poverty and tasks which the n 
were called upon to withstend during this time 
year 1709 were many and of the greatest severity. 
Piccolo, Ugarte and Basaldua, the latter of whom founded 
the mission of Mulege, and Fathers Santiago Bravo, Pedro de 
Ugarte and Mayorga, the latter having founded the mission of 
Comondu, as also Father Francisco de Peralta, were models and 
vivid examples of perseverance, virtue, industry and zeal in the 
task of implanting civilization and progress in the land of 
California. They were constantly faced with all kinds of 
material difficulties in addition to having to overcome the bad 
and preverse character peculiar to the aboriginal indians, their 
lives often being in imminent danger, only their indomitable 
faith and determination to serve God and humanity saving them 
from destruction. Whatever words of praise may be employed to 
honor their memory always will be insufficient to express the 
full truth and render them the justice they deserve. 


The first vineyards and the first fruit trees that were known 
in the peninsula were planted by the missionaries in the year 


¥ 


1698 in the mission of San Javier. Father Juan de Ugarte, the 








tireless and sainted missionary of the jesuits who was the 

honor and glory of the missionaries who came to Lower California 
personally attended to this planting, the luxuriance of which 
has been preserved to this date, constituting a fitting ex- 
ample of indomitable human will-power. This same priest also 
was the prime factor in the introduction of foreign live stock, 
and due to his indefatigable efforts the first loom was es- 
tablished at this same mission, weagwing fabrics from the wool 

of the stock brought in and reproduced, with the technical assis- 
tance of Antonio Moran, a weaver, brought from New Galicia for 
the purpose of instruction of the indians and the perfection of 
their manufactures, engaged under an annual salary of 500 pesos. 


When during the year 1707, owing to the lack of rain, 
there was a great scarcity of grain products in Mexico, prin- 
cipally in the provinces of Sonora and Sinaloa, California had 
the satisfaction, certainly very honorable and creditable, of 
sending flour made from the wheet grown on its own soil, due to 
the efforts of Father Ugarte, to the regions where the scarcity 
prevailed. Father Ugarte in a letter he wrote to the Fiscal 
Agent at Guadalajara on the 9th of June of the same year, 
which we copy from the history of the Father Clavijero, read 
as follows: 


"Thanks to the Lord we have been eating here for the last 
two months good bread made from the wheat of our own crops, of 
which there has been a sufficiency for all the soldiers and 
sailors, while the poor people of Sonora and Sinaloa are dying 
from hunger. Who would have thought it?" 


Father Selvatisrra never tired for a moment in his efforts 
to overcome the painful economic conditions which frequently 
afflicted the missions, above all at Loreto. He made numerous 
trips to Mexico to obtain supplies needed, being successful 
in obtaining them from pious persons who displayed a keen in- 
terest in the labors of civilization undertaken by the 
missionaries. On one of these trips he interviewed Father Kino, 
his old friend and benefactor, who at the time was in Sonora 
directing his apostolic civilization work among the Yaquis, 
who idolized him and respected him as though he were a saint, and 
he succeeded in obtaining from this worthy missionary certain 
subsidies which arrived just in time to meet the great neces- 
sities of the golonists of Loreto. 
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In 1701 Fathers Salvatierra and Kino determined to ex- 
tend their respective missions towards the north with the idea 
that after reaching beyond the 33rd degree they should be able 
to help each other reciprocally. Desiring to investigate all 
the country which they contemplated placing within their civ- 
ilization activities, they started out in the direction of 
the Colorado river accompanied out in the direction of the 
Colorado river accompanied by ten soldiers and several 
indians, following the line of the coest as being the shortest. 
One day, after having climbed to the top of a mountain sit- 
uated beyond the 32nd parallel, they were able to observe the 
junction of California with the mainland, but they were unable 
to continue further north owing to an enormous sand area extending 
over many leagues and which separated the mountain where they 
were from the region of the Colorado river. In this way the 
missionaries discovered what up to that time had been considered 
as a epreat island by Mr. de Fer, a French geogrspher, “Caroline 
Island", was in reality a great peninsula. This same journey 
was made again during the following year by Father Kino, who 
wes able to reach the banks of the Gila river and make extended 
observations of its marginal regions. 


The missions established in California were, during the 
year 1701, on the point of being sbandoned entirely owing to 
the circumstance that during this year tremendous winds pre- 
vailed on the Gulf which prevented the operation of the small 
boats which were employed in carrying food and other supplies. 
This grave complication, and the fact that the Viceregeal gov- 
ernment was deaf to all entreaties for aid on the part of the 
missionaries, created general demoralization among all to continue 
carrying on their labors. The powerful influence of Father 
Ugarte saved the situation, as he made known that even if everybody 
absndoned the undertaking, he alone would remain on the peninsula 
and go ahead with it, and as he had already shown what he was 
capable of doing in behalf of civilization, chopping down forests, 
opening up roads, introducing agriculture and other useful 
pursuits of life, without in any way disregarding his evangelical 
work among the savages, his companions decided anew to continue 
to carry on with him, defying all obstacles. 


As an illustration of the tireless purpose displayed by the 
missionaries to continue constantly developing their activ- 
ities, we give the following account of a complication which was 
only one of the many incidents faced which were hostile to their 
program and purposes. 








To Father Francisco de Peralta, who had arrived in California 
in 1709 and who was acting as a substitute to Father Pedro de 
Ugate at the Mission of Liguig, was confided the commission of 
going to the Port of Matanchel, near what in now Mazatlan, to 
provision and prepare for sailing a ship called "El Rosario" 
and build another. As this humble missionary possessed no 
knowledge of such things, the workmen in charge of the task 
fooled him unscrupulously, doing everything in the most inef- 
ficient manner and requiring an expenditure of money to no 
purpose.whatever. 


It was necessary to provide another vessel, which, unfortunately, 
was left in the same condition. As it was impossible to defer 
departure any longer, the Fathers Clemente Guillen and Benito 
Guisi embarked in this ship, their destination being the missions 
in California, while Father Santiago Doye, who accompanied they, 
was bound for Sinaloa. At the beginning of the voyage, the wind 
carried them to the Cape of San Lucas, and from there it returned 
them to Mazetlan. Sailing again, and after many wanderings around 
the Gulf, they sighted the coast of Loreto, but the wind suddenly 
turned them back towards the opposite c baat of Sinaloa. As the 
storm was terrific, they were finally shipwrecked, six persons 
being drowned in addition to Father Guisi. The rest, to the 
number of twenty, were saved, some clinging to the gunwale of 


the ship, while others hung on to the main mast, which remained 
above watere 


The tempest having subsided, after much painful effort on 
the part of all, they msnaged to float s small boat which the 
vessel carried, and using for sails some cloth, set off at sea 
again in the hope of reaching populated land, reaching finally, 
however, only a barren beach absolutely devoid of ell means of 
subsistence, their only food being oysters, crude snails, herbs 
and wildrootse. After many other misfortunes, travelling by foot 
over one hundred leagues, the survivors finally reached the River 
Yaqui, whose assistance was given them to continue the journey 
to Loreto, their destination, which they had at last reached in 
1714, after three years of hardships. 


These sufferings and this strength of character to overcome 
all obstacles, without deviation from their line of endeavor, 
serve to demonstrate the nature and qualities of stesl of these men, 
who, as we have already stated, were worthy in every sense, 
renouncing all, the joys of life for the purpose of devoting 
themselves body and soul to the welfsre of their kind. 








st misfortunes which the colony suffered 
: / 1oulé be eet the death of Father 
Francisco Eu Kir whose real surname was Kiihn, the first 
power a1 specia cara ictor of the California missions. 


This worthy prelate, who had been born in Trent, dal 
Sonora in 1711, after rendering services of the highest 
character in his saintly and noble apostolic mission. 


ith ceaseless activities for the good of the souls, Father 
Clavijero states: "He travelled over more than six thousand 
leagues, learned 2 number of different languages, taught the 
faith to fifteen savage nations, among which he baptized including 
hildren and adults over 48 thousand persons, established various 
missions, constructed many temples, taught the savages many of 
the arts of social existence, introduced christianity into La 
and was the first to discover the lands situated on the 
of the Colorado and Gila rivers. During his lengthy 
journeys he carried no other subsistence than toasted 
never failed to say mass end never slept on a mattress 
travelled speaking always with God Puikgupts be orayers, and 
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Brother Juan Bautista Mugazabel, a soldier end ensign 
in the navy up to 1720, took the habit of the Company of 
Jesus and became a prelate of the highest type. During a 
period of 40 years he acted as Commissary of the colony, 
rendering notable services in the performance of his 
duties, At the time of his death he was over 80 years 
of ag teaving such grateful remembrances thet he was 


a! 
9 
consider 2 saint. 


The Father Guillen founded two missions, the first, 
in August of 1721, dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, 
being established at the coast town, 48 leagues south 

Loreto, the other being San Luis Gonzaga, founded 
in 1747, at the expense of the noble Mexican gentleman, 
Don Luis de Velasco, Count of Santiago. 


B. Luyando, a jesuit son of a noble 
of the members of which established 
Mexico, founded the mission of San 
Kedakaaman, in the year 1728. This Father 

was the first to cvente in this mission, assisted by 
Father Ue ‘the cultivation of wheat, excellent 
crops being datiecad owing to the fine quality of the 
soil and the abundence of water availabtie. These crops 
were distributed among the indians gratuitously, the 
result of which was that the missionaries were looked 
upon as elements of providence providing them with 
happiness and comfort. 


The same Father Luyando created a vineyard at this 
mission with fifty vinestocks, which was the first known 
on the peninsula, fine grapes being grown which produced 
an excellent wine. He also fostered the raising of 
sheep and cattle. Father Hellen, on his return from 
Sonora, brought seeds for planting squash and other 
Hlants the cultivation of which has continued to this 
date. 

In the construction of nearly all the churches and 
chapels which were erected in the nearby villages Father 
Luyando acted as architect, mason and laborer, thus stim- 
lating the work of the others. 
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He represented the force required to back the 
unbreakable purpose of those men who without other arms 
than a crude cross of wood made their advances to accom- 


LA 


plish the realization of their great ideals. 


When it was necessary to open roads and prepare 
the land for cultivation, he and his soldiers were the 
first to start work with pick and shovel, inducing all 
by their example to lend themselves to the work filled 
with zeal and enthusiasm. 


avijero tells that on one occasion when the 
ad Captain Lorenzo a great quantity of 
lange for his sword, the proposal was in- 
4, his honorable sentiments viewing 
and repulsion that a military officer should 
arms for anything representing an intrinsic 


In 1744 when it became impossible for him to continue 
in active service, owing to his advanced age of 84 years 
and the fact that he was blind, the Viceroy of Mexic 
desiring to give expression for his 47 yeers of constant 
services to the Crown by transferring him to less erduous 
duties and the granting of a pension, these concessions 
were indignantly rejected by this punctilious officer, 
who finelly was persuaded to accept only, and after woh 
insistence, that his gon, Don Bernardo Rodriguez de Larrea 
should succeed him in the positions of trust he held. 


This noble old gentleman died on the lst of Nov- 
1746, honored with the respect of alle His son, 
inherited all his excellent guaiities, continued 
duties for six years, when he als 


These gentlemen were succeeded by Don 
Javier de Rivera y Moncada, well equipped, r 
decessors, to maintain the flag on high by his irreproach- 
able conduct and many personal attainments. 


During the seventy years that the jesuits remained 
alifornia they were able to establish eighteen 
missions, the four of Londo, Liguig, La Paz and San Jose 








del Cabo, being eventually suppressed WARE: so the 
diminishing number of neophytes who were placed under 
the juriséiction of other missions. For this reason, 

at the beginning of 1768 only fourteen missions remained 
in existence, nine among the Cochimies, four among the 
Guaycuras and one to serve the Pericues. 


These missions were the following: the mission of 
Santiago, located at the 23rd degree RS eight leagues 
from the Gulf, to which the village of San Jose del Cab 
belonged and where the second presidio was located, 
distance some 12 leagues from Santiago. There were some 
250 neophytes at both places 


Mission of Todos Santos or Santa Rosa, half a 
distant from the Pacific Ocean, having ninety pen- 
itents. It was located in what is now the village 
Todos Santos. 


Mission of the Virgin of Dolores, situated et the 24th 
degree, 30' north latitude, at a place cglled formerly 
Tagnoetia. In this village and other smaller villages 
under its jurisdiction there were 450 converts. 


Mission of San Luis Gonzaga, eight leagues to the 
west of the town just mentioned with three small villages 
under its charge containing 310 neophytes. 


Mission of the Virgin of Loreto, located in the town 
Ce 


end port of the seme nam This town was the capital of 
California, the place of residence of the Captain Governor 
and contained the principal presidio and the general store- 
housee The missionary in charge was at the same time 
Procurator of all the missions, Including residents, neo- 
phytes, soldiers end sailors with their families there were 
some 400 people. 


ission of San Jose de Comondu, at the 26th degree, 
360 neophytes. 


Mission of the Purisima Concepcion, almost to the 
west of Comondy, with 130 Sas hvkeu 








Mission of Santa Rosalia de Mulege, on the coast of 
the Gulf, with 300 neophytes. 


Mission of Our Lady of Guadalupe, at the 27th degree, 
emong whose villages there were 53 neophytese 


Mission of San Ignacio at nearly the 28th degree 
with 750 neophytes. 


Mission of Santa Gertrudis, sat degree 29, with 1000 
neophytes. 


of San Francisco de Borja, at the 30th degree, 
established at t expense of the Duches s of Gandia, a 
descéndant of San Francisco de Borja, with various ane) 1 
villages containing 1500 neophytes. 


Mission of Senta Maria, the last established in 
California by the jesuits before being expelled by the 
King of Spain. This mibsion is located at the 5lst degree 
end contained 300 neophytes and 50 catechumens. 


These fourteen missions were divided into three 
districts, that of the North, that of the Centre and the 
Loreto district, located between the twoe In each dis- 
trict there was a missionary Rector, whom the others 
obeyed, and all the missionaries of the three districts 
were subject to the Inspector of the peninsula, who was 
one of them, receiving his appointment from the Provincial 

ery three years, during which period it was his duty to 
visit all the years, during which period it was his duty 
to visit all the missions, keep treck of the conduct 
of the missionaries and render the corresponding reports 
to the Seupinead In addition, all these missions as 
well as the others belonging to the Provinces of Mexico, 
were visited every three years by the General Inspector, and in 
this way each missionary had over him five reguler super- 
iors, the Rector, the Inspector of the peninsula, the 
Inspector General, the Provincial Father and the Father 
General. 


missionaries were located so far apart, be- 
necessary thet they should be, when they 

visited each other for confession, console tion or other 
auxiliaries in cases of sickness or danger, they were obliged 


Was Liv 








to make long journeys and as a rule over the worst of 
roads. The nearest mission to that of Santa Gertrudis was 
27 leagues distant; that of Sen Francisco de Borja almos 
thirty and the mission of Santa Maria more than 33 leagues. 
In order to not abandon their ee where the presence 
of the missionary constantly was necessery, they visited 
each other only at rare intervals. Taking into consid- 
eration thet these men had been educated in large cities 
and that, therefore, they were accustomed to associate with 
vast ereas of solitude, limited to the association with the 
crudest types of humanity, only recently removed from the 
status of savages, it is not difficult to ielevnwend and 
appreciate the great personal sacrifices they were called 
upon to make. 


The principal locality at each mission, where the mis- 
sionary in charge maintained his residence, as Father 
Clevijero tells us in his history of which mention has been 
made, was made up of a small villege or hamlet, comprising, 
in addition to the home of the missionary, the church, the 
storehouse, the barracks of the soldiers, the school rooms 
for the children of each sex and the small huts or cabins 
of the neophytes who lived there permanently. The balance 
of the latter, living at localities more or less distant 
from the mission and lacking shelter, lived in the fields 
following their primitive custom. The villages in exis- 
tence throughout the peninsula aggregated some twenty, all 
constructed by the missionaries at the cost of great sacri- 
fices. 


The churches of the missions, although as e rules 
humble in eppearance, were maintained in the cleanest 
possible condition. That of Loreto was the largest and 
the best decorated. That of San Jose de Comondu, built 
by Father Francisco Inamman, had three aisles, and that of 
San Francisco Javier, built with arches by the Father Miguel 
del Barco, was very imposing. Each church had 4a music 
chapel, and the children were taught to sing and to play 
some instrument, such as the harp, violin end others. 


The religious festivities were celebrated with grea 
pomp, the neophytes attending and demonstrating great 
respect and devotion. 








The missionary said mass daily, all the neophytes and 
the residents of the locality attending. In the same church 
the Christian Doctrine was repeated and hymans to God and 
the Virgin were sung. Afterwards the missionary would 
distribute food to all During the week days, after their 
breakfast, all would ai to work in the fields, as since 
all the expense was borne by the mission and th 1e fruit of 
their labors was for their own benefit, it was only just 
that they themselves should perform the necessary labor, 
which served also to instill habits of industry and accustom 
them to making uss of their lives. 


At midday they returned to the village to eat the 
food which the missionary would have prepared for then, 
this consisting of cooked corn, called “pozole", which 
aborigines were very fond of. The missions having the 
ter resources sdded to this food a dish of meat end another 
of vegetables. After a long rest they returned to their 
labors, stopping work before the sun went down and gathering 
at the ringing of the bell of the church to say a few pray 
and then have supper, each one retiring laterto his home. 
When there was nothing to do in the fields, each occupied 
himself with his own particular trade. 


utside tribes belonging to the mission were un- 
of a faithful neophyte of good habits, who 
see that the pious exercises were not omitted 
was no disorder, attending also to the feed- 


In the new missions eech week two tribes from the out- 


remained with the missionary and were maintained by 
| eceiving instruction in the Christian Doctrine. 
Théae. leaving, another two would replace them. On the prin- 
ast aay of the mission and during holy week all the 
in to the head village 
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zeal on the pert of the missionaries could not 
the fruits hoped for, and thus it was thet during 
the missionaries officiated in the peninsula 
st entirely christianized, constituting a christ- 


4 
and immaculate as to be a faithful reflection 

ve church. Outside of a few Pericues who were 
Peo tabis and never able to forget their old and bad habits, the 
neophytes of California observed a pious life, innocent and in- 
ustrious, never returning to the scandalous disorders fre- 
juently common to other civilized centers. If someone did any- 
thing wrong, he himself would approach the missionary imploring 
pardon in an humble and respectful manner. 


The capital required for the foundation of each mission in 
California was about $10,000 pesos, more or less, including 
the transportation of the necessary supplies, food, etc., over 
a distance of some 200 leagues to the Port of Matanchel from the 
Viceregal Capital, and then from the port mentioned to Loreto 
by sea. The expense of maintaining the troops and the sailors 
of the boats which did the freighting, as well as the cost of 
providing food for the neophytes during the period of instruction 
in their religious work and their ceneral education by the mis- 
sionaries, the aggregate of which items frequently reached 2 
considerable smount, was borne by the Royel Treasury of Mexico, 
ess order of the Spanish Monarchs. The salary of each 
i pesos per annum and thet of the captain double 
n addition to the presents he received from the 
aries, who supplied him with many articles of diet. 
images, oil, wax candles, the bells, the sacred articles 
in the church service and many others similarly employed, 
the cost of which was supposed to be at the expense of the Royal 
xchequer, were all paid for from the private funds of the mis- 
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sions. These funds came from the haciendas of the New Spain, 
os of which were acquired with the charitable donations of the 

ersonages who privately contributed to the maintenance of the 
missions and by the use of funds destined to the establishment of 
same. The control of these funds was exercised by «a prelate 
occupying the position of Procurator of the California, whose 
residence was in Mexico, and who had charge of everything in 
connection with the payment of salaries, purchase of food and 
supplies, etc. The first prelate to occupy this post was the 
illustrious Father Juan de Ugarte, who was followed by others 
discharged its duties with equal care end efficiency. 
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The captain of the peninsula troops was not only the chief 

of the seventy soldiers stationed at the two garrisons of Loreto 
end San Jose del Cabo, but he also discharged the duties of gzov- 
ernor end judge in addition to being Supreme Commandant of the seas 
surrounding it. 
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Father Benito Ducrue, who at the time occupied the post 
of Superior of the Missions, and who was then in Loreto, accom- 
panied by three other priests, received the official notification, 
to which he submitted freely with every respect. This same father 
communicated with all the other missionaries, ordering them to 
continue at their respective missions until the arrival of the 
persons wio would come to take them over under strict inventory 
of sll properties and other belongings, and that this being 
accomplished, they were to meet at Loreto, bringing with them 
nothing other than the clothes they wore and their prayer books. 


"he neophytes, on witnessing the departure of their benef- 
actors who had lead them on the road to civilization, wept pro- 
fusely and could not be cons@led, very affecting scenes being 
depicted. As they were preparing to sail even the soldiers 
kneeled to kiss their feet, in demonstration of their feelinss. 
On the 3rd of February, 1768, all the missionaries on the penin- 
sula numbering seventeen, including a brother who had charge of 
the storehouse at Loreto, sailed away on a small sailing vessel 
bound for the Port of San Blas, from where they made the journey 
to Vera Cruz of over 200 leegues by land, departing from the 
latter port for Europe. 


The troops on duty in California remained to take care of 
the missions and maintain order vending the arrival of the 
Frenciscan fathers who hed been appointed to substitute the Jesuits 
in their work. These clergymen, after a voyage which consumed 
eighty days made under many difficulties lended at San Bernabe 
a few deys prior to the departure of their predecessors. On 
contemplating the mjsery of every kind existing all over the 
country, which was very different from the exaggerated sccounts 
of the life of the missionaries as reflected by the statements of 
people in Mexico who were jealous of them, the Franciscans became 
entirely demoralized and many of the priests and brothers who 
had accompanied them returned to Mexico in all haste, being unable 
to withstand the many privations of the region, and with expressions 
of great admiration and respect for the patience and resignation 
of the poor jesuit missionaries who during so many years had 
dedicated themselves to preaching the Gospel in such inhospitable 
lands, appreciating fully the justified way. 


The expulsion of the Jesuit Fathers from New Spain having 
been accomplished, the Marguis of Croix, then Viceroy of Mexico, 
in accord with Don Jose de Galvez, the Inspector General of the 
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Dominicans, which received the approbation of the Viceroy 
Under this arrangement the . cans were to have 
all the missions existing in ali nia, while 
Serra was to undertake the foundatio ne eovernment of 
| established in Upper California, from San Diego toward 
the north. 
the Dominican Fathers commissioned to receive the 
iblished in that s n arrived in Californi these 
ad over to them by Father | who was at i 
of aes replacin h who was devo g 
discoveries of whi mention has been coat 
francis ‘cans mes freed from their tas in the. south, were 
their complete and exclusive attention to the 
associated with the conversion of the abori- 
gines from the Port of San Diego to that of San Francisco, the 
region from San Diego to Sen Jose del Cabo remaining, as we have 
stated, under the charge of the dominicans. 


iz 
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Only nine missionaries, of those who had worked with Fathe 
serra in the south, joined him in his new labors, the others 
returning to the Ca pital of Mexico. At this time the father 
Junipero Serre, With his customary energy, had already founded 
nissions in the norther regions. The first, called San Carlos 
the Port of ee et was established on the 3rd of June, 1770, 
being moved later, towards the end of the year 1771, to the 
banks of the River Carmelo, distant something like a league from 
the site it formerly occupied and the fort established at that 
The second uitseton was San Antonio de Padua, established about 
oe of July of the same year, on a very attractive stretch 
level land or Laas distant 25 leagues to the southwest of 
sce GABE A? the third mission, we pened during the 
same year, forty leagues to the north of & Dieg 2 the fourth 


c 


’ 
mission, San Luis, took existence on the Bae aan 1772, & 


a magnificent location, now the city of 


In 1772 Father Junipero Serra made a trit Mexico for the 

surpose of obteining essistance abs | lecessary for the main- 
enance of the nine missions. ing si j C 

everything requested, h to his missi 3 in the earl 
part of the year 1774. The benefacti tained by this great 
missionary were the osdpoebik fein rh stablishment of two garrisons 
for troops at the ports of and crue francisco; the organi- 
zation of a Marine fia rte t:: 8 Se Blas $s opening up easy and 


— 








rapid communication with center of Mexico; that a formal 
expeditionary force be organiz to undertal determine the 
course of the Colorado river ieee the New California to the 
provinces of Sonora end Sinaloa, two missions being placed there 
to be sfrurpenmauts by the fathers of the Santa dhe of Queretaro, 
which missions were burne d Pea in 1781 by the e indians of 
Yuma, killing the four missionaries and other vediheece: and 
finally that other benefactions should be granted to the missions 
established in the north, 


On the 4th of November of 1775 the mission of S: 

which had been growing steadily from the date of its 

suffered a great disaster during the night of that day. 
by two apostate neophytes, an uprising of the aborigines 
the mission being attacked, setting on fire the church an: 
dwellings of the missionaries and the inhabitants of the mission, 
Father Luis Tayme, the missionary in charge, on looking out to 
see what was happening, was caught by the insurrectionists and 
cowardly assassinated, while trying to restrain them with words of 
affection. The mob also killed a blacksmith at the mission and 
among the injured were Father Vicente Fuster and various other 
persons. This mission having been left in ruins by the fire, th 
people being robbed of everything they possessed, wes mats atin. 
lished in October of the following year. 


mission of San Juan Capistrano was established on the 
November, On the ninth of October of the same 
et the port of the ssme name, was 
have been stationed here previously. 
the: Mission of Santa Clara was 
southeast of San Francisco. In 
; village of San Jose was established 
by the Shanta ds, this being today a beautiful and magnificent 


city. 


On the 3lst of March of 1782 the mission of San Buenaventura 
founded near the beach of the canal of Santa Barbara, estab- 
a point some nine leagues away during the following 
residio of Santa Barbara. After the death of th 
Serra the missions of Santa Barbara, Purisima 
Cruz and Soledad were founded; the first, on 
from San Buenaventura; 
1787, twenty leaguez distant 
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HAD OVER HIM. VISITS RARE AMONG THE MISSIONARIES. 
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By 
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1937 


The Missions established by the Jesuits in the seventy years 
Which they were in California were eighteen in number. But the 
four of Londo, Liguig, La Paz, and San Jose del Cabo were abandoned 
beceuse the number of their neophytes had decreased natably; they 
were added to other Missions. And so the ones existing at the be- 
ginning of 1768 were only fourteen, one of which was among the 
Pericues, four Were. among the Guaicuras, and nine were among the 


Cochimes. Here is the location of them and the number of neophytes 
51 


belofiging to each one, beginning with the most southerly one.# 


I. The Mission of Santiago, situated at about 25 degrees, is 
twenty-four miles from the Gulf. To it the village of San Jose del 
Cabo belonged, where the second presidio of soldiers was, thirty- 
six miles distant from Santiago. In both villages there were almost 
three hundred and fifty neophytes. 

If. The Mission of Todos Santos, or Santa Rosa, located with a 
Slight difference in the same latitude as the cape of San Lucas, is 
a mile and a half distant from the Pacific Sea, and it had only 


#lhat we say about the location of the Missions should be wder— 
Stood about the principal villages, where the missionaries resided. 

ol—For additional information regarding the Missions eat that time, 
See Engelhardt, op.cit.,Vol.l, p.304; also Bancroft, History of the 
North Mexican States and Texas, Vol. 1, pp. 574-76. 
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ninety neophytes. 


III. The Mission of the Virgen de los Dolores is located at 


a place called Tagnuetia at 245 degrees. In this villege and in 


the other small villages belonging to it there were about four hun- 
dred and fifty neophytes. 

IV. The Mission of San Luis Gonzaga is twenty-four miles distant 
to the west from the village just named, and had other small villages 
end three hundred and ten neophytes. 

Ve. The Mission of the Virgen de Loreto is situated near the sea 
at 255 degrees. This village was the capital of California; in it 
lived the captain-governor, and in it were the main presidio and the 
general warehouse. The missionary there was at the same time the 
Procurator of all the Missions. Its inhabitants, including neophytes, 
soldiers, and sailors and their families, were more than four hundred. 

VI. The Mission of San Francisco Javier is situated in the same 
latitude as that of Loreto, which is twenty-one miles distant to the 
west. In this village and in other small villages belonging to San 
Javier there were four hundred and eighty-five neophytes. 

VII. The Mission of San Jose de Comondu, where there were three 
hundred and sixty neophytes, is situated at about 26 degrees. 

VIII. The Mission of Purisima Concepcion, where there were one 
hundred and thirty neohpytes, is situated at a little more than 26 de- 
grees, almost to the west of Comondu. 

IX. The Mission of Santa Rosalia de Mulege, where there were 
three hundred neophytes, is at 26 degrees, 50' on the coast of the 
Gulf. 


X.- The Mission of Nuestra Senora de Guadalupe, located at 27 


degrees in the mountains, had among its villages five hundred and 
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thirty neophytes. 
XI. The Mission of San Ignacio, or Kadakaamang, located almost 


So 


at 28 degrees, had seven hundred and fifty neophytes. 


XLL. The Mission of Santa Gertrudis(at about 29 degrees) was 


comprised of small villages and had about one thousand neophytes. 
XIII. The Mission of San Francisco de Borja (at 30 degrees) 

had with its small villages one thousand and five hundred neophytes. 
XIV. The recent Mission of Santa Meria (near 21 degrees) had 

three hundred neophytes and thirty catechumen. 

Hence it is deduced that there were only seven thousand in- 
habitants in a country which has a length of some five hundred 
miles and a width of now thirty, then fifty, then seventy miles; 
multiplying the length by the medium width of fifty miles, we 
have twenty-five thousand square miles, which gives approximately 
three and one half square miles for each individual. The population 
had been very scarce also in the time of their gentility, because 
neither the savage life which they led, the continuous wars with 
which they alternately destroyed each other, nor the scarcity of 
provisions of that arid soil permitted the barbarians to multiply 


rapidly. It is certain that after the introduction of Christianity 


in the southern part, in which the number of Pericues who were there 
when the Gospel was proclaimed to them was reduced afterward to a 
tenth part, and in spite of the fact that since their conversion 
their wars ceased, they were better fed, and their lives were more 
regular. 


It is not easy to assign the reason for such a result. It is 
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known only that epidemics have caysed it; but why were these 
epidemics not so fatal to them when they were lacking every remedy 
and assistance? Why did they not die in greater number when the 
epidemics worked jointly with hunger and war? 

These fourteen Missions comprised three districts; to wit, that 
of the North, that of the South, and that of Loreto located bwteen 
those two. In each district there was a missionary rector whom the 
others obeyed; and all the missionaries of the three districts were 
subject to the visitator of the peninsula, who was one of the mission— 
aries themselves, appointed by the provincial every three years; and 
guring this time he was expected to visit all the Missions, watch over 
the conduct of the missionaries, and give an account of it to the 
provincial. Besides, those Missions, as well as all the others be- 
longing to the province of Mexico, were visited every three years by 
the visitator-general. In this way each missionary had over him 
five regular superiors; to wit: the rector, the visitator of the 
peninsula, the visitator-general, the father-provincial, and the father- 
general. 

The missionaries were so distant from each other (because it 
could not be helped) that every time they visited to confess, console, 
or help each other in their illnesses or in their dangers they had to 
make long journeys, often over bad roads. The missionary of Santa 
Gertrudis was eighty miles distant from the nearest neighbor; he of 
San Francisco de Borja was almost ninety; and he of Santa Maria was 


more than a hundred. They rarely visited each other, as much for 


this reason of distance as for not leaving the Missions in which 


their presence was very necessary. So then, the missionaries, educated 
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for the most part in large cities and accustomed to deal with cul- 


tured people, were now confined to those vast solitudes and compelled 


to converse only with men recently taken out of the barbarous life, 


or at best with ignorant and crude soldiers. 
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9524 ige 152, Fig. 6, The oldest baptismal font in America, ( 


(1532) still extant in 
Temple of San Francisco, Tlaxcala, Mexico, 
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Page 132, Fig. 1, Canal built by the missionaries in La Purisima, 
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Page 130, Fig. 4, Another view of the same Mission, showing the old tombs in which 
h fo 


unders buried their dead. 








9518 Page 150, F o of the old Mission of Loreto. 








Page 130, Fig. 2, Temple of the Mission of San Ignacio, constructed in 1725, one of 
the most artistic church edifices of the time. 








9516 Page 130, Fig. 1, Church of San Javier, 
of Comondu, L. C., 24 miles from the Gul 
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